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11. PRE-PRIMER BLAC3KB0ARD AND CHART READING 
[Continued] 

B. PRINCIPLES 

I. Initiate correct reading attitudes; not mere word-calling.— 
Perhaps the most important principle of teaching reading which is 
illustrated by Miss Hardy's pre-primer lessons is the necessity of 
giving the pupils a correct attitude toward the reading material. 
We may easily illustrate what we mean by using a negative example, 
namely, we do not want the child to form the attitude of merely 
tr3dng to pronounce words without regard for their meanings. Yet 
this was the dominant attitude of first-grade children in much of 
the old-fashioned teaching of reading, in which a child stood up 
with a book in his hand and, with his eye glued upon each word in 
turn, haltingly read, "This"— "is"— "a"— "cat." 

Varieties of reading attitudes; poetry versus headlines, "funnies" 
versus Gettysburg address. — ^Just how to define or describe the correct 
initial reading attitude is sUghtly difficult because the attitudes 
differ somewhat with different types of reading material. For 
example, contrast the attitudes in reading poetry and in rapidly 
scaiming a newspaper column. In the poetry reading your attitude 
is Ukely to include enjoying the hit and swing of the rhythm, and 
your reading, consequently, will include careful rhythmic phrasing. 
In the newspaper scanning your attitude is one of neglecting much 
of the material and actively "grabbing off" a few ideas or state- 
ments. Another example of contrasting attitudes in reading is 
found in reading the "funnies" in the newspaper and reading 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address. We do not need to describe the 

' This is the second of a series of articles on this topic. The first article con- 
tained detailed descriptions of lessons in pre-primer reading. 

' Sample lessons taught by Marjorie Hardy and Laura Lucas. 
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different attitudes in these two cases, since they are so obviously 
different. The emotional "set" of our mind in the case of reading 
the "funnies" is such that it shocks us to think of approaching 
Lincoln's address with the same attitude. 

Getting meaningful and interesting experiences from the earliest 
reading. — These variations in reading attitudes become of very 
great practical importance in training in skilled reading; for 
example, training a pupil to enjoy reading poetry involves a very 
different type of practice from training him to scan a newspaper 
column economically and effectively. As related to training in 
various types of skilled silent reading, such variations in reading 
attitudes should be discussed in great detail. For our present 
purposes, however, it is sufficient to note that perhaps the biggest 
factor in determining Miss Hardy's method of approaching reading 
is the desire to make it as much like real reading as possible from 
the very beginning. In such real reading, the attitude of getting 
some type of meaningful and interesting experience from the 
printed material is a dominant feature. 

2. Meaningful content necessary. Action words, incidental read- 
ing.— In order to develop the attitude of getting meaning from 
printed material, it is necessary to select content that is especially 
suited to this purpose. The simple action words with which Miss 
Hardy began furnish an admirable example, for, when such words 
as "hop" and "skip" are written on the board as commands, not 
only does the attention center on the meaning, but the pupil must 
grasp the meaning before he can execute the command. Similarly, 
when such words as "barn" or "house" appear on the plan of the 
farm which is to be made in the sand pan, the attention naturally 
centers on their meaning. 

Nursery rhymes give a complex experience which constitutes their 
meaning.—When we come to the nursery rhymes, however, the 
meanings to be gotten from the reading become much more com- 
plex, since the whole complex experience of a child's enjoyment of 
a nursery rhyme is involved. This experience consists of much 
more than understanding the individual words or even under- 
standing all the phrases. This fact may be illustrated by the 
reading experiences of a colleague who says that at least once a 
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year he gets hungry to read certain of Poe's poems, and, conse- 
quently, has read them many times. "Yet," he says, "for the 
life of me, I can't tell what Poe is talking about in several places." 
Similarly, in teaching children to read "Jack and Jill" we are 
concerned primarily with giving them the big reading experiences 
which children naturally get from such material. Necessarily, this 
will include an understanding of most of the words and phrases 
such as "went up the hill" and "came tumbUng after." The 
picture above the rhyme helps some children in getting these ideas. 
It would hardly be desirable, however, to dwell at any length on 
the meaning of "broke his crown." In fact, I have often wondered 
what notion a child associates with this phrase. Certainly, it would 
not be pleasing to give him a vivid, gruesome picture of a child 
with a broken head. 

"Meaningful content" and "meaningful experience" need broad 
interpretation. — These simple examples help us to get farther and 
farther away from the practice of mere word-pronouncing as 
characteristic of reading. We are dissatisfied not only with mere 
word-pronouncing, but also with mere understanding of isolated 
words and phrases. What we need in the reading of continuous 
material, from the very first lessons, is the grasp of large meanings, 
the enjoyment of complex experiences which go far beyond the 
meanings of the individual words that relate them. Among the 
most characteristic of such experiences in childhood are those 
associated with nursery rhymes. By introducing these early into 
the reading, we are providing the child with meaningful content, 
the total significance of which he readily grasps, and the detailed 
words and phrases of which he sufficiently understands. 

3. Delightful content cultivates the desire to read. — The reading 
attitude which we should endeavor to cultivate in children includes 
not only the tendency to grasp the meaning of printed material, but 
also an active desire to read more and more. We want the pupil 
to feel that reading furnishes delightful experiences. We want to 
cultivate in him the tendency to take up books and read them with 
the same spontaneity and zeal with which he enters into games, or 
the same entranced delight with which he listens to a story being 
told. This furnishes another reason for the choice of interesting 
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nursery rhymes or such stories as "Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears." When we come to the primer reading, we shall see how 
thoroughly this idea is being carried out by filling the books with 
all the treasures of childhood's fairyland of myth and fable, adven- 
ture and romance. 

4. Get the whole thought of experience, then subdivide for reading 
practice. — From the idea expressed, namely, that reading from the 
very beginning should present meaningful interesting experiences 
to children, it follows naturally that the reading of any one selection 
should begin with its fundamental story features. After these have 
been adequately treated, then the content may be subdivided for a 
number of forms of reading practice. In Miss Hardy's lessons we 
find the following steps are taken in proceeding from the whole story 
to the study of individual words: (o) The pupils learn the whole 
nursery rhyme or compose orally the whole story of Goldilocks in 
the exact words in which it is later to be read. (&) They tell the 
teacher exactly how to write the whole story on the board, (c) 
They read the story as a whole, {d) They learn to recognize 
individual lines and phrases, (e) They learn to recognize and 
remember the individual words. 

The lessons which we described show that much of the refined 
technique of teaching pre-primer reading depends upon the skilful 
carrying out of the foregoing processes in the order indicated. 
The prospective teacher of first-grade reading should study Miss 
Hardy's devices, from this point of view, in great detail. For our 
more general purposes we may note briefly three features of her 
practice, namely, (a) the careful preparatory steps before presenting 
the printed or written whole, {b) the training of pupils to recognize 
individual lines and phrases, and (c) the necessity and value of 
familiarizing them mth individual words. 

Careful preparation before reading includes exact memorizing of 
rhymes or stories. — ^The exact memorizing of the rhyme or story 
before reading it is necessary in order that there may be no con- 
fusion when the reading begins. For example, when the children 
first recited "Jack and Jill," some of them said "fetch" and others 
said " geta. pail of water." By adopting one of these and discarding 
the other, the chance for a confusing association was avoided. 
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Moreover, in the case of children from illiterate or poor or non- 
literary families, there are sure to be some who are unfamiliar with 
the rhyme. The result of such careful preparation is that all the 
children have the full meaning and oral statement exactly in mind 
and are intensely interested in telling the teacher what to write. 
They are thus prepared to read it as an interesting, meaningful 
whole. As suggested, this constitutes one of the finest points in 
the expert teaching of the first lessons in reading and is in striking 
contrast with the child's first experiences in the old-fashioned 
teaching of reading in which he haltingly attacked individual words 
and struggled through hours of meaningless drudgery. 

Children may easily learn to recognize short phrases as wholes. 
An important reading attitude. — ^After the whole rhyme or story had 
been written or printed. Miss Hardy conducted a number of games 
in which the children handled, read, and recognized individual lines 
or phrases. The possibility of recognizing such units has long 
been a well-known fact to psychologists and is easily proved by 
the success of the children in doing it. The justification for making 
it the second step in the reading of the rhyme is the desire to train 
pupils to think in such large meaningful units while reading. This 
is another factor in establishing correct reading attitudes which we 
have emphasized throughout the discussion. In skilled continuous 
reading, we do not read by words alone, but rather in units of 
meaning of which the single words are merely the skeleton structure. 
While the beginning pupil must go through many years of practice 
before he can reach the general facihty in phrase recognition that 
characterizes the skilful, trained reader, he can learn some phrases 
at the very beginning; and, more important still, he can make the 
modest beginnings of a reading attitude or reading habit which will 
prove of vital importance later. A detail of Miss Hardy's tech- 
nique which illustrates her careful thought about the pupils' 
possibilities in phrase recognition is found in her writing of the 
first lines of "Jack and Jill." When the children told her to write 
"Jack and Jill went up the hill," she skilfully broke it into two 
lines, thus. 

Jack and Jill 

Went up the hiU. 
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It is obvious that the two phrase units which are thus secured 
are much better suited for recognition by beginning readers than 
the single long line in which they were combined. 

Word recognition necessary and possible. — It is obvious, however, 
that we need to go farther than phrase recognition and familiarize 
the pupil with individual words in order that he may use these as 
tools wherever they appear in his reading. For example, the child 
who has learned the word "Jack" in "Jack be nimble" can use it 
as an aid in learning "Jack and Jill." Similarly, he can use other 
single words from the first rhyme in reading the second one, such as 
"the " and "and." The possibility of learning such individual words 
"by sight" is another item ascertained by the psychologists at the 
same time that they found out about phrase recognition. The 
obvious success of children in doing it leaves no doubt of the 
possibility. During their pre-primer reading in Miss Hardy's 
room, most of the children became thoroughly familiar with many 
sight words which they could recognize and use in reading new 
material. 

Four principles summarized: correct attitudes; meaningful con- 
tent; desire to read; analytical learning. — The four principles of 
teaching reading which we have discussed up to this point may be 
summarized as follows: (i) Pre-primer reading should initiate the 
correct reading attitude of trying to get meaningful and interesting 
experiences from printed or written material. (2) To cultivate 
this attitude, content such as action words and nursery rhymes 
should be selected which entices the pupils to focus their attention 
upon the meanings. (3) The attitude of desiring to read is also 
initiated by the intense interest which children attach to nursery 
rh5rmes and stories. (4) In beginning the reading of any selection, 
the whole thought or experience should receive first attention; 
then the material may be subdivided into lines, phrases, and 
individual words for reading practice. These points describe the 
method of approaching reading that is securing more and more 
general adoption in progressive elementary schools. We shall now 
consider certain further general principles of teaching as they apply 
to the teaching of reading and were illustrated in Miss Hardy's 
lessons. 
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5. A single center of attention is secured by chart and blackboard 
reading. — ^When a class has its first reading lessons from a book 
instead of the blackboard or a chart, it is difficult for the teacher 
to make sure that the children are all giving their attention to the 
line or phrase or word which is being discussed. On the other hand, 
with the material on the blackboard or on a chart, it is easy for the 
teacher or a child to point at a certain portion of it and direct the 
attention of all interested pupils to the same point. This is one of 
the greatest advantages of using a blackboard in any kind of 
instruction, and every teacher should become skilled in blackboard 
writing and drawing and be resourceful in devising occasions to 
secure attention and clarify ideas by these means. In the complex 
activities which Miss Hardy directed, it is obvious that much of 
the success depended upon the single objective center which 
secured immediate, spontaneous, and rapt attention of most of 
the pupils. 

6. Special equipment of charts and word cards improves technique. 
— The use of a chart as the single objective center of attention in 
the first reading lessons is merely one example of the enormous 
improvements that are made possible in teaching by slight enrich- 
ments or modifications of the equipment. In the case of teaching 
reading, other important items are the single lines on separate 
strips and the word cards. With the single lines on long strips, 
Miss Hardy had some difficulty until she found the special rack 
into which they could be easily fitted. This rack is known as the 
"Garboard Chart" and consists of a long sheet of paper with 
horizontal ledges or grooves into which the strips can be easily 
inserted, even by the children who naturally take delight in doing 
it. Most of the commercialized reading systems now furnish 
charts and word cards for their early lessons. In case a resourceful 
teacher desires to compose her own lessons, as Miss Hardy did, she 
may procure an outfit of large type, such as is used by merchants 
in printing signs, and sheets of manila tag board, 23I by 28| inches. 
In view of the complex responsibilities which confront a teacher 
in her first year of teaching, it would probably be well for the 
beginner to use some of the ready-made materials which are in 
accord with the principles of teaching reading here described. 
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Bulletin board for incidental reading. — The beginner may supple- 
ment such ready-made material with a variety of homemade 
charts, some of which may be thumb-tacked on the bulletin board, 
another important item of equipment. The surface of the bulletin 
board is best made of sheet cork. As noted in the first article, a 
"hne for the day" makes attractive incidental reading matter to 
bulletin; also pictures cut from magazines and illustrating some 
of the activities of the class may be used to good effect. To these 
pictures may be added attractive legends in large letters. In case 
a teacher does not possess a printing outfit, or lacks the time to 
use it, she may easily acquire skill in lettering with black crayon 
sufficient to dash off these legends very rapidly. Even in very 
poor circumstances, a bulletin situation could be devised by using 
a corner of the blackboard and writing with chalk. 

7. Organize interesting activities, particularly games, with the 
reading materials. — Some educators have believed that the desire 
to read is sufficient in itself to maintain the interest necessary for 
acquiring skill in reading. It takes only a little knowledge of the 
complexity and dilEculty of the process of learning reading, how- 
ever, to show us that very few children would acquire sufficient 
skill merely from this motive. Moreover, as already pointed out, 
the desire to read is not a condition which we assume to exist in 
the pupils, but is to be a product of our teaching of reading in such 
a manner as to make all reading experiences delightful. In the 
discussion of this point, the opportunities for providing inherently 
delightful material for the pupils were stressed as a means to aid in 
creating the desire to read throughout life. Our present point is 
to emphasize interesting activities with this material as a means of 
securing the attentive practice and repetition which is necessary 
to create automatic skill in reading. 

Practice sugar-coated with games; the open sesame of childhood. — 
The greatest basis of interesting practice activities in pre-primer 
reading is the pupils' intense interest in games. The phrase "play 
a game" is the open-sesame charm which progressive teachers now 
use throughout the grades to secure rapt attention in all types of 
practice — ^in handwriting, spelling, reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage. Attentive effective practice and learning can be secured 
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with all kinds of educative materials provided they are sugar- 
coated with games which require concentrated attention upon the 
educative activities. Miss Hardy's lessons abounded in illustra- 
tions. The children played the game of "finding the hne which 
says," gave close attention to the several Unes as an essential part 
of the game, and learned to recognize the lines readily as the 
educative result. In the "moving-picture-show" game of flashing 
cards, the pupils were eagerly expectant and raptly attentive to 
each card as flashed, and learned to name the words rapidly and 
automatically as the educative result. The beginning teacher of 
first-grade reading should study carefully such gameful devices for 
securing interest and attentive educative practice. 

8. Drill games require alertness and refined teaching technique. — 
The effective conduct of drill games demands considerable automatic 
skill from the teacher. I was impressed with this fact in watching 
a practice teacher in the first grade. She had planned about six 
Uttle games with word cards to consume about ten minutes. In 
order that she might keep her games in mind, she had written in 
an obscure corner of the side board a list of them in letters very 
small but sufficiently large for her to see. As a consequence, she 
was able to keep her program in mind and maintain the zeal and 
"pep" which are characteristic of active games. While she did 
quite weU in her teaching, I could feel the same contrast between 
her technique and Miss Hardy's that one feels between the move- 
ments of a beginner in skating or basket ball, on the one hand, and 
the smoothly moving professional in these activities, on the other 
hand. 

9. Careful attention to individual differences in capacity to learn 
reading. Grouping first-graders according to ability. — A?> a final 
principle to be noted in discussing pre-primer reading, we may note 
the necessity of adapting the teaching to the varied abilities of 
the pupils. In the preceding article we noted cases of two espe- 
cially slow pupils, one who couldn't pick out the "last word" in a 
line and the other who failed to recognize the word "old" two 
minutes after he had been given thorough drill upon it. At the 
opposite extreme, we find children of five years of age who have a 
natural talent for learning to read and do so with httle difficulty. 
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In progressive first grades, during the pre-primer reading, the 
pupils are carefully studied and grouped and regrouped according 
to the abilities they exhibit in learning to read. For example, 
Miss Hardy's group which was observed was the brighter of two 
groups that had been given no previous instruction in reading. At 
the end of five weeks of pre-primer reading, the slower group was 
about one week behind this brighter group. An even more 
advanced group consisted of children who had been instructed in 
reading in the kindergarten. 

Skill from pre-primer reading makes book reading easy. — In 
general, the scientific studies of the maturing of children's abilities, 
as well as the success of progressive, gameful methods of teaching 
pre-primer reading, demonstrate that most children are mature 
enough to learn the art of easy reading at six years of age. In the 
blackboard and chart reading, these children experience little or 
no difiiculty. When they come to book reading, the skill which 
they have acquired during the five weeks of pre-primer reading 
simplifies their difficulties enormously, so that with simple, familiar 
material they readily read page after page with joy and delight. 
In the next section of the discussion we shall describe concretely 
Miss Hardy's first lessons with the primer and then discuss the 
additional principles of teaching reading which these book lessons 
illustrate. Before turning to the book rea:ding, we may profitably 
summarize briefly the nine principles of teaching reading presented 
in this section. 

Summary of rules for teaching pre-primer reading. — These nine 
rules may be phrased as follows: 

1. Initiate the correct reading attitude of trying to get mean- 
ingful and interesting experiences from printed material. 

2. Provide meaningful content. 

3. Create a desire to read through delightful interesting content. 

4. Proceed analytically from the whole story to lines and phrases 
and then to individual words. 

5. Secure a single objective center for the attention of all pupils 
by beginning with blackboard or chart reading. 

6. Provide a special equipment of charts, cards, pictures, 
legends, and a bulletin board to facilitate reading practice. 
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7. Organize interesting activities to secure the attentive repe- 
tition needed to give automatic skill in the elements of reading. 

8. Master the technique of conducting drill games. 

9. Group pupils according to their natural talent or advance- 
ment in reading and give special individual attention to the slow 
learners. 

ni. BEGINNING BOOK READING 
A. SAMPLE LESSONS 

First selection read previously from chart. Easy transition. — ^The 
reading from charts which we have described continued in Miss 
Hardy's room during the first five weeks of school. The transition 
was then made to reading from a regular "primer." This transi- 
tion was rendered easy by having the last chart contain the first 
story of the primer in exactly the same form. 

FAMILIARIZING PUPILS WITH THE NEW BOOKS 

Children eager to possess and read the promised books. — Before 
beginning the first lesson with the books, Miss Hardy asked, "What 
was it I said we were going to have today?" "Books!" cried the 
children, "Where are they?" and other exclamations in joyous 
tones. "Shall I get them?" queried Miss Hardy. "Yes! yes!" 
The teacher then brought out the pile of new books, and the class 
counted the children and the books and found one book too many. 
This was laid aside for an absent child. 

Compared with pasted hooks and similar home copies. — Miss 
Hardy held up 'one copy and said: "See, this book has a name Just 
as we have names for the books we have been making. The name 
here is 'Primer.' Here are also the names of the two people who 
wrote the stories for us, and here is the name of the person who 
made all the nice pictures in it." Many of the children recognized 
the book as one their older brothers or sisters had owned and 
volunteered, "We have a book at home just like that," or similar 
comments. "I shall give each child a book," said Miss Hardy. 
"Look through it quickly to see if there is anything you know." 

Children freely examined books and volunteered comments. — Upon 
receiving the books there were many exclamations. "Oh! there 
is the Gingerbread Boy," "My pages are all stuck together," "I 
can read this story," etc. 
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Child's request for certain story led to table of contents. — One boy 
wanted to know if a certain story was in the book. The teacher 
told him to look at the table of contents, then asked all the children 
to look. Some of the children began to count the titles of the 
stories in the table of contents. About five minutes were consumed 
in permitting the children such random, spontaneous activity with 
the book. 

Manila line-marker to each child; table of contents read. — Miss 
Hardy then brought the group to attention by sa)dng, "Look up 
here, everyone. I am going to give you each a marker," showing 
a strip of durable manila paper about 4 inches long and i inch wide. 
"Place it under the name of the first story, and then move it down 
as I read each name The first line says what ?" The chil- 
dren gave this title as they had learned it on the chart. "And what 
page ?" The children answered correctly. The teacher then read 
each succeeding line, meanwhile watching the group closely and 
assisting slow pupils to move their markers to the appropriate lines. 

READING OF FIRST STORY 

Story first told by children from its successive pictures. — "Now all 
turn to the first story," said the teacher. The children quickly 
recognized it as the one from the last chart. "Let's all look at 

the pictures together to see if it is the same story we know 

What is happening in the first picture ? . . . . What do you see in 
the second picture?" and so on until all the pictures had been 
examined and the story of each told by the children. 

Rapid reading. Markers moved carefully; line scanned silently; 
hands raised; chosen pupil read line orally. — "Now turn back to the 
first page," directed Miss Hardy, "and we shall read the story. 
.... Put your markers under the title. Always keep your 

markers very still. Read the title .... Gideon Now put 

your markers under the first line and get ready to tell what it says. 

Read silently John, read it to us Now the next 

line. Move your markers; study it; read silently. Then raise 
your hand to tell me what it says." As the children proceeded 
there were exclamations of "I know," etc., and giggles of deUght 
at recognizing the famihar lines. Occasionally the class read a 
difficult line in unison. Several pages were easily read in a few 
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minutes, Miss Hardy showing the children how the story continued 
from the bottom of a left-hand page to the top of a right-hand 
page, etc. 

Each child became "responsible" for Ms own book. — ^At the end 
of the hour the teacher said, "Put your markers in the books and 
close them. Notice how clean your markers are. They will keep 
clean if you use them only for markers. Each child is responsible 
for his own book. Do you remember we learned yesterday what 
'responsible' means? .... Put them in your desks carefully." 

READING OP SECOND STORY 

Preparation. Dramatic telling by teacher; second telling with 
new word cards; flash practice with cards. — Reading the second story 
in the primer marked another step in advance because this was 
done without preliminary reading of it on a chart. However, 
careful preparation was made for the new story by spending a whole 
reading period upon it before opening the books. This preparatory 
period contained three steps as follows: (i) The teacher told the 
story in the exact words of the book, bringing out clearly its dra- 
matic interest. (2) She retold it and held up appropriate word 
cards or phrases which were peculiarly characteristic of the story 
or repeated frequently in it. (3) She then used these cards in a 
flash drill, closely relating them to the story by such remarks as, 
"Don't you remember? This is the name of the second animal 
he met," etc. 

The reading of this second story on the following day, in the 
books, proceeded largely as in the case of the first story, according 
to the following steps: 

Children told the story from the pictures. — ^About five minutes 
were spent in examining the pictures one after another, and having 
the children tell the story from them. There was much free 
expression by the children in this stage, but the teacher also, by 
skilful questioning, got them to use many of the exact phrases as 
they would appear in the reading. 

Actual reading. Markers; units of one or more lines; teacher 
suggests content of lines; rebukes careless pupil; aids slow pupil; 
commends good reading. — ^After examining all the pictures, they 
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returned to the first page of the story and, using their markers, 
read systematically through several pages. The following remarks 
by the teacher will add the local color of the situation. "Turn 

back to the first page Now, if everybody does everything 

just right, we can read far today Read the first line silently; 

then one of you may read it to the group. It names one of the 

characters in the story Now see what the next sentence 

says The last sentence says what? It begins with 'So.' 

.... Now we have two lines to read together. This is harder, 

isn't it ? But we can do it all right if we use our markers 

The next line tells what he [referring to the hero of the story] does. 
Are you ready, Allison ? That's the fourth time you dropped your 
book. When children drop their books four times that means they 
aren't ready for them. [Allison didn't drop his book again.] The 
next three lines tell what the boy says. All read silently and then 
raise your hands. Now all move your markers back and we will 

read these three lines together Does some word puzzle you 

there, John? .... Wait a minute, Franklin, it's this line, here 
[constantly watching the compact little circle of readers to aid 

individual pupils who were in difficulty] Good for you, 

Mary, but I could hardly hear you. Read it again." 

Coherent, rapid, meaningful reading. Drill relegated to separate 
period. — ^With such coherent group reading, aided by alert attention 
of the teacher to the needs of individual pupils, the story was 
rapidly completed. In order to make this type of rapid, mean- 
ingful reading the dominant activity of the reading period, most 
of the repetitional drill work on individual words had now been 
assigned to separate periods which were called "word study." 
Before turning to a description of this activity, we shall discuss 
some of the general principles of teaching beginning reading which 
may be illustrated by the book lessons described. 

[To be continued] 



